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DIRECTING CHORAL SPEAKING 


By 
Miriam Davenport Gow 
Chestnut Hill College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Because of the educational, therapeutic and ar- 
tistie value of choric speech, the Conference has fea- 
tured several articles on this work. Each article has, 
however, approached the topic from a different 
angle. This one, requested of Miss Gow, an exemplar 
of good choral direction, offers a mine of informa- 
tion. 


There are two trends in Choral Speaking; one is to 
use Chora! Speaking as an artistic medium, the other 
as an educational medium, and in both of these 
trends the director plays a definite role. We cannot 
however, completely separate the two mediums, if we 
are going to give students something of permanent 
value, for it is through education that our minds are 
brought to the knowledge of fine literature, which is 
the material we must use in Choral Speaking, and 
it is through the imagination and the inner spirit 
that we see into the depths of the author’s meaning 
and come to an artistic understanding which is neces- 
sary for true interpretation. 


To develop both of these mediums, which is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to have correct interpre- 
tation of literature, calls for a director with a broad 
literary background, an understanding of human 
nature, great sensitivity to poetry, and willingness to 
completely subordinate self to the work of the choir. 


The picture which is apt to come to our minds 
when we think of a director, is that of a person 
standing before a choir directing them in a public 
performance, and because so many of us have wit- 
nessed such performances, in which the director de- 
tracted from the work of the choir, rather than help- 
ed it, I would like to speak about this phase of direct- 
ing first. 


As you know, Choral Speaking received its first 
great impetus in the United States from Marjorie 
Gullan, the founder of the Choral Speaking move- 
ment in the British Isles. While she gave many 
courses in the United States before World War II, 
they were of necessity short. Being both earnest and 
sincere in her work, Miss Gullan tried to give a great 
deal of knowledge in a short period of time, |! 
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was impossible to cover all that was necessary to 
bring to the classes a knowledge of interpretation 
and an awareness of all that was needed for artistic 
directing. As a result we have seen many directors 
whose directing is an exploitation of self. They stand 
immediately in front of the choir, making a barrier 
between the choir and the audience; that interferes 
with the enjoyment of the interpretation. The 
movement of their arms and hands distracts the au- 
dience, frequently taking their minds completely 
away from the thought of the poem. 


When a director has worked with a choir for a 
period of time, it becomes unnecessary to stand be- 
fore them and direct, when they are giving a pro- 
gram. Through constant practise and working to- 
gether, they have developed a unity of rhythm, 
which makes their voices sound as one, once they 
have begun to speak. All that is necessary, is to de- 
cide on a signal for starting. This signal may take 
different forms. The director may stand in the wings 
and give the signal, a member of the choir may count 
very softly so that it is inaudible to all except the 
members of the choir, or the signal may be that of 
the whole choir raising their heads very gently and 
simultaneously from a slightly drooped position si- 
lently counting four meanwhile and breathing in 
quieting as they do so. 


From the very nature of teaching, a director is in- 
clined to feel that she must do something. She is try- 
ing to make her students interpret, just as she makes 
them learn and recite the multiplication table. Many 
who direct choirs have no conception of the meaning 
of interpretation. They do not know what it is to 
feel within themselves the mood and emotion of a 
poem. If we could realize that our bodies are like 
great musical instruments over which the emotion to 
be interpreted plays. It is that indefinable inner 
something, which for a better word we call imagina- 
tion, that helps us to capture and live the poet’s 
meaning, to live it in such a way that it modulates 
the texture of the muscles of the body, causing the 
tone of the voice and the expression of the face to 
change as the thought of the poem changes, and we 
cannot command these subtle changes in the inter- 
pretation of the choir, we can only stimulate their 
imaginations and guide them to a knowledge of what 
lies at the heart of the poem, a knowledge that will 
surely come if we keep self in the background, awak- 
ening the thought of our students rather than dictat- 
ing to them. 








I have been speaking of a choir which has had 
much training and is ready to give an occasional pro- 
gram. The choir in the early stages of training needs 
the director to help them to become unified, and to 
blend the voices into a group speaking as one, and if 
such a choir is giving a program (I am thinking here 
of a school group which may sometimes be called 
upon to do this) the director is needed to guide them. 
She should however try to stand in a place where 
the children can see her, but where she will not be 
conspicuous to the audience, always keeping in mind 
that it is the poem that is the important thing. 


The real function of the director comes in the 
training periods of the choir, and here her responsi- 
bilities are manifold. First, she must have a broad 
knowledge of literature and of history. Both of these 
are absolutely requisite, because it is only through 
an understanding of the period in which a poem was 
written, that we can know many of its meanings and 
it is only through a broad knowledge of literature 
that a director is able to select the material of value 
and variety for study by the choir. Many poems, 
even those by the best authors, are not suitable for 
Choral Speaking, and the director must know what 
to select and what to reject. A glance through many 
of the books of so called selections for choral speak- 
ing, will show how little those who compile the books 
are aware of the type of material which lends itself 
to the interpretation by many voices speaking as one. 


The director must have a feeling for the intrinsic 
beauty of words. One of the defects of modern life 
is our lack of background in the way of word appre- 
ciation due to the poor vocabulary used in family life. 
The director must help to develop this background in 
her students, and give them as well good standards 
of speech. 


The director must have great sensitivity to tone 
and pitch so that her ear catches the slightest devia- 
tion in the harmonious blend of the voices of the 
choir. She must never impose her will on the choir, 
but allow them to discuss the poem, and say what 
each thinks it means. A free discussion brings a 
poem to life and ends in a pooled interpretation, 
which is usually the right one. In all this the direc- 
tor guides the group. To do this successfully she 
must have a broad and sympathetic understanding of 
human nature. She must create in her group a feel- 
ing of ease and confidence, so that the members will 
not hesitate or feel self-conscious in expressing 
themselves, or in showing their own inner feelings. 


These are the general functions of a director, and 
deal in the main with the educational trend in Choral 
Speaking. But to develop the artistic trend calls for 
a knowledge of fine points in interpretation which 
make many demands upon the one who is responsible 
for the work of the choir. 


One of the first defects against which the director 
must be on guard, is heavy laboured speech. There 
is often a tendency to pound on the words unless the 
mind is kept alive to their intrinsic meaning. This is 





not easy, and it may be necessary for the director to 
constantly stimulate the thinking of the choir, point- 
ing out the imaginatives values that the words por- 
tray. When one is conscious of these values and lives 
in them imaginatively, the voice becomes alive and 
flexible, the emotion of the poem modulates the tex- 
ture of the voice and gives variety of tone and pitch. 
It is only very occasionally that emotion calls for 
much volume of tone, and then only for a moment. 
Uncontrolled volume of tone frequently drowns the 
words and this is especially so, if there are many 
voices speaking as one. The deeper the feeling in a 
choir, the better will they be able to control volume. 
It is usually only superficial thinking and emotion 
that expresses itself in loud tones. But the necessity 
for this depth of understanding and emotion, is fre- 
quently not realized by the choir and it is the director 
who must guide them to the knowledge. To do this 
she must not decide hurriedly what a poem means, 
rather she must read it over to herself many times, 
letting the thought and feeling grow gradually: only 
when she is completely steeped in it herself, is she 
ready to work on it with her choir, helping them 
catch the poet’s mood, and guiding them if they 
wander away from the thought of the poem; leading 
them to the realization that it is a quiet, well-modu- 
lated tone which best expresses the message that 
they are trying to convey to an audience. 


The pace of the poem plays a vital part in express- 
ing the emotion. Swiftness of pace calls for energy, 
agility, and control of volume. The feeling of pro- 
gression is most important; the speakers must move 
forward to the main thought, yet keep the syllables 
light, clear and accurate. This means that the direc- 
tor must have regular periods of speech training 
with her choir, so that they will know how to handle 
their breathing, and shape and place tone correctly. 
Just as the musician must practice finger exercises 
to keep his fingers limber and agile, so must speakers 
exercise the agents of articulation and breath con- 
trol, in order to develop agility and accuracy in their 
speaking. 


The director must watch the phrasing. How many 
times have we heard readers of poetry break the 
phrase, and this sometimes completely changes the 
poet’s thought. The director must constantly ask 
herself, “Am I really saying what the poem means? 
Am I making its structure clear?” 


Not only must the phrasing be correct as far as 
the thought is concerned, but the director must 
guard against the danger of all the stressed syllables 
in the phrase being given the same weight, a thing 
which results in unbearable monotony. She must see 
to it also that her choir understands how much pitch 
has to do with structure and how it is responsible for 
marking out the subordinate from the main ideas. 

As soon as words become familiar a new danger 
arises, because as Clive Sansom so aptly puts it, “It 
is always possible that one member may go to sleep 
on the other members’ voices, and just say words.” 
When this happens a deadliness may creep into the 


(Continued on page 9) 
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DETROIT THEATRE DAY 


The April issue gave an account of the successful 
Third Theatre Day held at Mercy College on March 
20 and listed the plays presented at that time. In a 
later and more detailed report we learn that the dis- 
cussion, led by William Rabe, Director of Public In- 
formation and “strong Theatre-man” at University 
< Detroit, accounted for much of the success of the 

y. 


Moderators bringing large groups included Miss Helen 
Coyle, Mary Manse College, Toledo; Father C. P. Crowley, 
Assumption University, Windsor, Ontario; Sister M. Avi 
and Michael Kraus, Marygrove College, Detroit; Sister M. 
Leonilla, Sister Robert Louise, Siena Heights College, Adrian; 
Father C. Caine, and Patrick Blaney, University of Detroit; 
Sister Aquin, Sister Gonzaga, Aquinas College, Grand Ra- 
pids; Nellie Passmore, Catholic Theatre, Detroit; Rosemary 
Downs, Presentation Players, Detroit. 

Sister Margaret Mary, Sister M. Amanda, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Monroe; Sister M. Virginia, Sister M. Leona, St. 
Andrew's High, Saginaw; Sister M. Anton, Mount Mercy 
Academy, Grand Rapids; Sister M. Judith, Catholic Central 
High, Muskegon; Sister Myra, Sister Rose Vincent, St. 
Mary’s, Jackson; Sister M. John, and Sister M. Ellen, St. 
Mary’s, Wayne; Sister M. Agnella, Sister M. Janine, Mount 
Carmel, Wyandotte; Sister M. Judine, Sacred Heart, Dear- 
born; Sister M. Norberta, Sister Helen Miriam, St. Mary's, 
Royal Oak; Sisters Rose Vincent, Ancilla Marie, M. Vincent, 
Henry, and Miriam, Little Flower High School; Royal Oak; 
Sister Rose Terrence, Sister Joan of Arc, Dominican High 
School; Sister Colombiére, Immaculata High School; Sister 
M. Laurentina, Our Lady of >? High School; Sister 
Marie Patrick, Sister M. Kevin, St. Mary of Redford High, 
all of Detroit. 

Other Schools in the area represented by faculty members 
were: St. Anthony, Sisters M. Roman, Faustine, Melora, and 
Anne; St. Hedwig, Sisters M. Laura, Ethelburga, Nicephora, 
Ancilla; St. Rita, Sisters M. Pius, and Olympia; St. Stanis- 
laus, Sisters M. Laurentine and Respicia; St. Francis de 
Sales, Sister Frances Paula; St. Ambrose, Sisters Michael 
Agnes and Angela Marie; Girls Catholic Central, Detroit, 
Sisters M. Thelma and Marie Martin. 

Schools and Organizations which sent representatives were: 
St. Mary’s High School, Jackson; St. Theresa High School; 
Our Lady Gate of Heaven Parish, both of Detroit, and the 
CYO of Monroe. 


Father Crowley of Assumption is already spear- 
heading a THEATRE DAY for next fall. Details 
will be announced in the September newsletter. 
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WRITE IT — OR ADAPT IT! 


The need for material worthy of publication and 
production is great. Not only the study but the writ- 
ing of one-act plays should be a part of our program. 
Should not this effort be an effective feature of our 
apostolate ? 

If an original play seems impossible, try an adap- 
tation of a short story. The most successful Broad- 
way production of the year THE TEAHOUSE IN 
THE AUGUST MOON is an adaptation of the novel 
of the same name by Vern Sneider of Notre Dame 
’40. 

One of the most helpful texts TECHNIQUE OF 
THE ONE-ACT PLAY by Rev. R. I. Gannon, S.J. is, 
unfortunately, out of print. Perhaps some of our 
readers (particularly New York and Boston areas) 
know where copies are available. Father William T. 
Johnson, S.J. used this text in his highly successful 
course at Boston College. 

Sister M. Agnese, S.P. 





WELCOME MAT 


Clifford A. Bechtold 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Mrs. G. H. Simpson, drama director 
Marywood School 
Anaheim, California 


Holy Name of Jesus Hospital 
Gadsden, Alabama 


St. Bernard’s Drama Club 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Sr. Mary Cecelia, director 


Marymount Dramatic Club 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 
Sister Mary Narcissa 


Xavier High School 
Dyersville, Iowa 
Rev. D. R. Voels 


St. Francis High School 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Sister Mary Carmel 


The Players 
Marian College 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sister Mary Jane, O.S.F. 


Notre Dame High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Sister Mary Alene 


The R-K Troupers 
Rosati-Kain High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Sr. Mary Jeannine 


Chaminade Players 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 
Brother John O’Connor, S.M. 


The Little Theatre Society 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Leone J. Marinello, Director 


College of St. Mary 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Sister Mary Jean, R.S.M. 


St. Ignatius High School Players 
St. Ignatius High School 
San Francisco, California 


Dolores Hesser 
Greenfields 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


St. Benedict High School 
Highland Park, Michigan 
Sister Mary Lawrence, Director 








CORRECTION 


Miss Ruth Anne Saeke was the student director 
from Marygrove College who directed her College 
Players in The Knave of Hearts at the Mercy College 
Theatre Day, March 20. Thank you! 








REGIONAL CONVENTION 


A convention of the West Central Region was held 
at Oklahoma City, sponsored by the Oklahoma Cath- 
olic Theatre Guild on March 26, 27. Reverend Jo- 
seph Howell, Chaplain of Catholic High, extended 
welcome to the groups which came from Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. Sister Mary Immaculata, 
O.S.B., Regional Chairman, and Reverend Robert A. 
Johnston, S.J. also addressed the assembly. A Panel 
discussion on WHAT A PLAY DIRECTOR WANTS 
TO KNOW was presented by Elaine Tucker of Clas- 
sen High (Oklahoma City), Sister Roberta, O.S.U., of 
Saint Agnes High School (Kansas City, Kansas), Sis- 
ter Janice, O.S.B. of Mount St. Mary’s (Atchison, 
Kansas), and Mr. Allen Hanson (St. Louis Univer- 
sity). 

PAGEANTRY AND ACTION was the subject of 
an address by Charlotte I. Lee of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. In this she was assisted by students of 
Benedictine Height Prep School and of Catholic High 
School. Mr. Jacques Reidelberger, technical director 
of St. Louis University Drama Department, demon- 
strated TRICKS OF PRODUCTION WITH LIGHTS 
AND SCENERY. 


Plays presented were: 


THE WONDER HAT — Rosati-Kain High School, 
Director: Sister Mary Jeannine, S.S.N.D. 


JENNY KISSED ME — Cascia Hall and Monte 
Cassino, (Tulsa), Director: Rev. A. J. La Fleur, 
O.S.A. 


WILL O’ THE WISP — Loretto Academy (Kansas 
City, Mo.), Director: Sister Marita, S.L. 


A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT — College of St. 
Teresa (Kansas City), Director: Sister Felice 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS (Ballet) — Mt. St. 
Scholastica (Atchison, Kansas), Dance Director: 
Darryl McOsker 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY — Catholic High School 
(Oklahoma City), Director: Sister Mary Imma- 
culata, O.S.B. 


The Convention closed with a banquet at the Bilt- 
more Hotel and, though officially over at that time, 
reports indicate that the interest and enthusiasm 
engendered will make this just a starting-off point 
for most. 


One of the most interesting features of the Conven- 
tion and, perhaps, significant of the present trend, 
was the fact that the Convention was geared to stu- 
dent interest. Over 200 students took an active part 
in proceedings. Highlighting their participation was 
a Student Panel, chairmaned by Mary Pat Richard- 
son of Mt. St. Scholastica College (Atchison, Kan- 
sas). History and aims of CTC as well as plans for 
more active participation in the Conference were dis- 
cussed. Six colleges participated in this panel. Two 
students were selected to represent college and high 
school students on the Regional Board — Bob Bur- 
net of St. Louis University and Bill Sherry, Cascia 
Hall, (Tulsa) — who will serve under the direction 
of Father Johnston, new chairman of the Region. 





As a result of this meeting, a student workshop 
was planned for April 25 at Mount St. Scholastica. 
Five colleges participated and many high schools 
sent representatives. 


The program for the Workshop was as follows: 
e Welcome 
Rev. Bede Bradley, O.S.B., Drama Director, 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 
e Workshop 
“Children’s Theater” — Saint Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas 
a. Selections 
b. Advertising 
c. Actors’ Approach to Audience in this 
medium 
d. Direction in Children’s Theater 
e Workshop 
“Student Directing” — St. Teresa’s College, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
a. Material 
b. — (Costumes, Make-up, Sets, 
etc. 
c. Casting, Problems of, etc. 
d. Public Performance (Where, Why, For 
Whom) 


e@ Report 
“Operation Original Operetta” — Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kansas 
a. Story, Plot 
b. Choreography, Costumes 
c. Publicity 
d. Student Responsibility 
e Report 
“Technical Difficulties of Student Stage 
Managers—(e.g. Liliom)” — Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Missouri 
e Workshop 
“Play Selection, Methods and Problems of” 
— St. Benedict’s and Mount St. Scholas- 
tica Colleges, Atchison, Kansas. Slides of 
Twin College Productions will be shown. 
e Demonstration 
“Make-up” — Rockhurst College, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
a. Nose Putty 
b. Uses of False Hair 
e As You Like It 
e Demonstration 
“Light Board” — Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas 


A great deal of praise is in order for the students 
of this Region who have given evidence of ability at 
organization and of desire to further the work of 
the Conference. 








MEMO 


With this issue, the last for the school year, we 
say “so long” for a bit. We’ll greet you next in the 
mid-summer issue. As we close the desk for this 
brief period, we do so with the hope that your year 
was a successful one — successful in achievement 
and successful in the feeling of having contributed 
and shared with others the wonderful experience 
that is Catholic art. 
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CURTAIN CALL FOR INDIA 


By 
Bernard D. Haas, S.J. 


Father Haas was ordained in 1950 and since then 
has been teaching in India. Father was a member 
of the Loyola Academy faculty from 1944 to 1947, 
where he was active in dramatic activities. 

In the year One the curtain rises on the early 


scenes of Indian Drama, with backdrops of damask- 
draped royal courts and opulent city halls while 
superb actors present high standard plays in the 
beautifully ancient Sanskrit Language to royal pa- 
trons and wealthy landowners and merchants. At 
this time and up to the Eleventh Century the Indian 
Stage would enjoy unrivalled supremacy when the 
curtains would first open on Europe’s mystery and 
miracle plays of the Middle Ages. 


In the Eleventh Century, the curtains part for 
Act Two, a tragedy in which Muslim armed hordes 
ride forcibly on the scenes to slay and conquer India. 
Drama is suppressed with the Islamic seige, so that 
during the Mohammedan Rule all theatrical produc- 
tions are stopped at the courts and in the cities. The 
Theatre seeks refuge in the humble dwellings of the 
rural area. Sanskrit is put aside and plays are pro- 
duced in the vernacular. Drama is now in the open, 
with village folk sitting about in an arena-like circle 
while players act in the middle. The themes are 
usually religious and mythological. Truly this is the 
people’s theatre; plays from the common man’s pen, 
acted by the village folk, and presented to local audi- 
ences. Even to this day the village theatre is very 
popular, despite the gaining popularity of movies in 
the cities. Yet such village productions even today 
lack the professional touch of real stage, and are 
completely without modern stage techniques such as 
lighting, etc. 


Act Three opens with the British Rule in India in 
the 1700’s onward. Wandering theatre troupes come 
back to the cities so that no less than eight major 
theatres open in the City of Calcutta. But on these 
stages European plays are prevalent or the vernacu- 
lar stage play that apes the Western method. And 
so goes drama until the beginning of the 20th Cen- 
tury when Indian theatre attempts to produce its 
own plays in the vernacular with Indian back- 


ground. 


Finally the curtain rises on the Last Act in 1947, 
Indian Independence. Today in Calcutta there are 
five professional theatres producing plays every eve- 
ning, and innumerable amateur organizations that 
produce plays frequently. In New Delhi the Unity 
Theatre is attempting Indian and European Produc- 
tions, while Bombay has its rising theatre. Recently 
the Indian Academy of Dance, Drama, and Music 
was opened under the sponsorship of the National 
Government. This is but the beginning of such gov- 
ernment support; three other such Academies will be 
opened in the near future. 


India, proud of its future destiny as an Indepen- 
dent Nation, will strive to bring down the curtain on 
a brilliant Act in Indian Drama. The World is an in- 
terested audience ready to applaud. 








MARIAN YEAR PLAYS 


To honor Our Lady in this year of Mary “The Im- 
maculata Players” of the Immaculate Conception, 
Dubuque, lowa, presented THE SONG OF BERNA- 
DETTE as their spring play. Boys from Loras Aca- 
demy played the male roles of the play. There were 
four performances; the major one on the evening of 
May 9. The director is Sister Mary Generose, O.8.F. 


x or ~~ 7 


St. Agnes Academy, Houston, Texas is also plan- 
ning a performance of this play under Sister de 
Ricci’s direction. The Speech Class, Drama and Glee 
Clubs united in a Marian program at St. Agnes re- 
cently. Sister de Ricci wrote a pageant which the 
Speech Class narrated while the Drama Club enacted 
the scenes and the Pius X Schola presented liturgical 
Marian music. 

7 - + - 

The Genesiennes of St. Joseph Academy, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, presented SEVEN MIRRORS on 
May 5. Sister Mary Immaculate is their director. 


* * * + 


St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. presented 
SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD the last weekend in 
April. Sister M. Irenaeus, director. 








DO YOU KNOW? 
(Answers on next page) 


1. Who nicknamed the golden statuettes “Oscar?” 

2. What outstanding American actress is starring 
in a play as a lady delegate to the U. N.? 

3. What other great actress lent her talents to a 

play that failed to measure up? 

In what excellent performance do six actors sit 

on the stage for one hundred and nine minutes 

without saying a word? 

What American tragedian saved the life of Pres- 

ident Lincoln’s son Robert? 

6. Why does Alfred Lunt always refer to himself 
as “WE?” 

7. What Shakespearean play rarely produced was 
a recent New York success? 

8. What Shakespearean tragedy won new laurels 
for Players Incorporated this year? 

9. What is the Players’ comedy success? 

10. What famous English actor directed a successful 
Broadway production this season? 


> 


or 





CROSS COUNTRY CIRCUIT 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


Sister Mary Marcelline, B.V.M., writes from Mount 
St. Gertrude Academy at Boulder, Colorado: “I am 
happy to report that Mt. St. Gertrude recently won 
permanent possession of the speech trophy at the 
Sixth Annual Archdiocesan Speech Conference held 
February 19 and 20 at Loreto Heights College under 
the sponsorship of Dr. Earl Bach. Permanent pos- 
session means that it was necessary to win the 
trophy three successive years. Entered in six events, 
debate, extemp., original oratory, oratorical dec., 
humorous and dramatic declamation, our girls had 
the highest total average of the ten schools partici- 
pating. This means that every entrant merited at 
least an excellent rating.” 


March 17 and 18, The Academy produced THE 
WISHING WELL — an operetta. 


The Johnny Prep Players of Collegeville, Minn. 
staged Moliere’s THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 
in February as the major work of the second semes- 
ter. At present, they are working on an all-male ver- 
sion of Henri Gheon’s THE SAUSAGE MAKER’S 
INTERLUDE, which they plan to take to the Festi- 
val at Duluth. Rev. Cuthbert, O.S.B., director. 


* *” * * 


In commemoration of The Marian Year, Loretto 
High School (Englewood, Chicago) presented 
SEVEN MIRRORS April 29 through May 2. Boys 
from Leo and DeLaSalle High Schools played the 
male roles. A matinee for religious was given on May 
2nd. The production was directed by Carol Jacquet. 


* * * * 


On May 7 and 8, the seniors of Los Angeles Catho- 
lic Girls’ High School presented THE BARRETTS 
with boys from Loyola High School playing the male 
roles. Sister M. Consilia is director. 


* * * * 


For the Oblate Feast Day, the boys of St. An- 
thony’s Junior Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, pre- 
sented a three-act comedy, PAPA BEHAVE. In a 
coming play festival, each of the four years of high 
school is giving two one-act plays. To set the atti- 
tude for the whole festival, they are starting with the 
dramatic skit, THE MOST IMPORTANT PERSON 
IN THE THEATRE, given by the members of In- 
carnate Ward College drama department at the fall 
festival. This makes nine plays in one month! St. 
Anthony’s is theatre conscious! Father Ward, O.M.I. 
is the director. 


* * * * 


On February 20, St. Thomas and St. Agnes Dra- 
matic Clubs of Houston, Texas united in a festival 
of one-act plays. Each school gave two plays. The 
fifth play was a joint enterprise. By the way, the 
St. Agnes girls are mighty proud of their new foot- 
lights. They made them themselves — even did the 
wiring! 


The Sophomore Cameos of Immaculate Conception 
Academy, Davenport, Iowa just finished a series of 
one acts: NEVER TRUST A MAN, THE GIRL 
FROM NOWHERE, FRANKLY SPEAKING, 
YOUNG MISS SMITH, BETWEEN DANCES, HILL- 
BILLY HOUSE, PIERRE PATELIA, THE RO- 
MANCERS and ROUND THE CLOCK WITH 
CLAIRE. The Juniors did three performances of an 
original St. Patrick Day show. Seniors are rehears- 
ing a modern version of PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
— The dates — April 29 and 30 and May 2 and 3. 


Under the direction of Sister M. Angelita, B.V.M., 
Immaculate Conception Academy, students presented 
IDOLS on TV from their Davenport, Iowa station. 


* * * * 


Girls Central High School (Butte, Montana) came 
back from the Catholic Theatre Meet at Carroll Col- 
lege in Helena with third place honors. THE GOOSE- 
BERRY MANDARIN was the production, directed 
by Sister Mary Seraphine. 


* *” + > 
The Dramatic Club of St. Agnes Academy (Hous- 


ton, Texas) reports a most successful Festival of 
one-acts, all student directed and produced. 


On May 14, in honor of the Marian Year, they will 
present SONG OF BERNADETTE. Miss June Reed 
is the director. 





— - _~ 





If you wait until you don your costume to get into 
character, you will never portray any one but your- 


self in a costume. 
x & es 


It is not enough for you to feel an emotion. You 
must reveal that emotion, and reveal it, not in terms 
of your own personality, but in terms of the charac- 
ter you are playing. 








Answers to Questions 


1. Mrs. Margaret Herrick, executive secretary, of 
the Academy in 1931. 


2. Catherine Cornell in The Prescott Proposals. 

3. Judith Anderson in The Summer House. 

4. The Caine Mutiny Court-martial. 

5. Edwin Booth. 

6. He is thinking of his wife and co-star, Lynn 


Fontainne. 
7. Coriolanus. 
8. Othello. 


9. Moliere’s The Miser. 
10. Maurice Evans. 





| 











CROSS-COUNTRY CIRCUIT 


COMMUNITY THEATRE 


e We wish our Calendar were equipped to print 
copies of the programs that come to the Central 
office from all parts of the country. Originality and 
artistry are apparent in all. More important, how- 
ever, the chatter columns and items of interest serve 
to bring audience and cast a little closer together 
even before the curtain opens. 


An outstandingly impressive program was received 
recently from THE QUEEN’S PLAYERS of Austin, 
Minnesota. Generously supplied with pictures, (over 
35) it gives evidence of superior characterizations in 
their Passion Play of 1954. Pictures of the Christus 
in several of the scenes of the Passion speak of ex- 
quisite attention to detail, mood, and depth of 
character. Our congratulations to Father C. G. Gal- 
lagher, the director, and to his cast of 44 on what 
must have been an inspiring production for the 
people of Austin. 


e Another highly effective and individual program 
comes from Catholic Theatre of Mobile featuring 
Fry’s SLEEP OF PRISONERS. Illustrations, pic- 
tures, and write-ups on each characterization make it 
an outstanding and impressive piece of work. 


This group does not confine its efforts to the stage 
alone. It can be heard each Thursday from 9 to 9:30 
P.M. over WKRG. Their recent series THE STEP- 
INAC STORY, brought many fine comments. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


e On May 9, Mercy College presented the Annual 
Arts Festival. The Drama Department’s contribu- 
tion was an arrangement of Hudson’s SHEPHERD 
IN THE DISTANCE, with original choreography. 


The Glee Club, in collaboration with the Dance 
Department, presented an original Chorale in honor 
of Our Lady’s Marian Year. The choral and music 
were composed by Mr. William Koerper; the chore- 
ography by Donatha Mainguth. 


On May 19, 22 and 23 the Dance, Drama and 
Music Departments will collaborate on the Annual 
Musical — this year, FINIAN’S RAINBOW. Male 
roles in the cast are by players from University of 
Detroit, Catholic Theatre, Wayne University and the 
Detroit Board of Education. Faculty directing the 
show are Musical numbers and Orchestra, Mr. Wm. 
Koerper; Choreography and Chorus, Mrs. Donatha 
Mainguth; Director, Sister Mary Marguerite, R.S.M. 


e Rosary College Players chose DOUBLE DOOR 
by Elizabeth McFadden for their final presentation 
of the year. It was given May 7 and 9 in the Campus 
Auditorium. 


e BARTER was the Lenten offering by St. Cath- 
erine Junior College (St. Catherine, Ky.) on March 
7. Sister M. Judith, O.P., directed the production. 


e The Procopian Players (St. Procopius College) 
of Lisle, Illinois, presented George Gershwin’s musi- 
cal comedy LADY BE GOOD on April 25 and May 2. 
The company numbered 60. This was their final pre- 
sentation for the season. 


e Campus Players of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
(Salt Lake City, Utah) appropriately closed their 
year with a tribute to Mary in the production of 
SONG OF BERNADETTE. Previous to this, they 
presented NIGHT OF JANUARY 15th and, in Janu- 
ary, the Verse Choir presented an original script 
entitled DEEP RIVER, based on the life of Mother 
M. Augusta, pioneer and first Superior of St. Marys. 


e College of St. Scholastica (Duluth, Minnesota) 
staged JOAN OF ARC by Dana Thomas on March 
28. This ambitious production, with a cast of 33, 
was directed by Sister M. Annella, 0.S.B. 


e Honadra, the Drama club of Holy Names College 
(Spokane, Washington) presented THE YOUNG 
AND FAIR on May 2nd. Sister Matilda Mary is the 
director. 


Mount Masquers of Mount St. Mary’s College (Los 
Angeles) chose OVERTONES for their first arena 
production. The production is scheduled for May 19 
under the direction of Frank Hanley. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch (Salt Lake City, Utah) 
is closing a successful year with RACKETTY PACK- 
ETTY HOUSE. Earlier in the year the students pre- 
sented THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY, AMAHL 
AND THE NIGHT VISITORS, and ONCE UPON A 
CLOTHESLINE. 








CAN YOUR ORGANIZATION USE $25?? 


A prize of $25 will be offered for the best exhibit 
at the August CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE ANNUAL MEETING.. 


Exhibits may be in the form of a production book, 
production pictures, scene design plates, costume 
plates; models, advertising kits, or any other mate- 
rial which is of exhibitable size and nature. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE: 


Mrs. Emmy Gifford 
Omaha Junior Theatre 
3636 Burt Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 





FESTIVAL NOTES 


The Fifth Annual Spokane Play Festival sponsored 
by the North Pacific Region was held at Holy Names 
College on March 26 and 27. Father Anthony Juli- 
ano, chairman of the Region and Sister Matilda 
Mary, S.N.J.M. are to be commended on the steady 
growth and success of this project. Their achieve- 
ment is not surprising, however. Over the years, 
both have worked untiringly and with marked suc- 
cess in the interest of Catholic Theatre. Ten schools 
offered productions which were judged by Mrs. Clark 
Kelliher of Spokane. Plays presented were: 


GRAY BREAD 

St. Joseph Academy, Sprague, Washington 
A CERTAIN STAR 

Notre Dame Academy, Colton, Washington 
WHITE IRIS 

Holy Names Academy, Seattle, Washington 
ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 

Our Lady of Lourdes Academy, Wallace, Idaho 
OUR AUNT FROM CALIFORNIA 

Holy Names Academy, Spokane, Washington 
FAME FROM THE ATTIC 

St. Joseph Academy, Yakima, Washington 
THE SPINNERS 

Marycliff High School, Spokane, Washington 
RAMONA (Act. 2) 

St. Gertrude Academy, Cottonwood, Idaho 
THE STOLEN PRINCE 

St. Mary’s Junior High School, 

Omak, Washington 
FOG ON THE VALLEY 

Immaculate Heart Academy, 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


* * * * 


Also under the sponsorship of North Pacific was 
the Fifth Annual Portland Play Festival held in 
January. Sister Idamae of Marylhurst College, 
where the Festival was held, was chairman. The 
program of plays included: 

LADIES OF THE MOP 

Immaculata Academy, Portland 

LIFT THINE EYES 

Academy of Holy Child, Portland 
IDOLS 

Holy Names Academy, Seattle 
OEDIPUS REX 

Central Catholic High School, Portland 
JOINT OWNERS IN SPAIN 

St. Mary’s Academy, Portland 
PEG O’ MY HEART 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst 

Miss Jean Scharfenberg was critic-judge. Four 
college scholarships were awarded for outstanding 
performances. 


. * * * 


Last month there appeared a short notice of the 
Festival held at Notre Dame University. Details 
were not supplied in the first notice which reached 
our office. However, the glowing reports of success- 
ful presentations followed fast after the event on 
April 3. Plays presented were: 





THE HAPPY JOURNEY by Thornton Wilder 
Saint Mary’s College 
RED CARNATIONS by Glenn Hughes 
Marian College 
HOPE IS A THING WITH FEATHERS 
By Richard Harrity 
Saint Joseph’s College 
THE FASCINATING FOUNDLING 
By George Bernard Shaw 
Catholic Theatre Guild of Evansville 
RIDERS TO THE SEA by John M. Synge 
Saint John’s Drama Club of Whiting 
THE TORCHBEARERS by George Kelly 
University of Notre Dame 
PARADE AT DEVIL’S BRIDGE by Henri Gheon 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
DISMAS DID IT by J. Robert Dietz 
Catholic Theatre Guild of Indianapolis 
Criticism and Awards 
“Best Play,” “Best Actor,” “Best Actress” 


Judges for the event were: Sister M. Agnese, S.P., 
Saint Agnes Academy, Indianapolis; Mr. Gerard 
Hekker, Drama Critic, Our Sunday Visitor; Mr. 
Frank G. Schmidt, Drama Critic, South Bend 
Tribune. 


* * * * 


In early March, we received a modest account of a 
Drama Festival at Morgantown, West Virginia. 
What came to light only later was the fact that the 
Ursuline Sisters, at whose school the Festival was 
held, had worked untiringly and against great diffi- 
culties to make the Festival a success. There were 
no fees for participation, and, as if that were not 
sufficient evidence of Southern hospitality, over 150 
< those present were dinner guests of the Ursuline 

isters. 


Not only was the Festival a successful project in 
itself, but definite plans were made for next year. 
St. Francis Xavier School of Parkersburg, Virginia, 
will act as host school in 1955. 


Our congratulations to St. Francis High School 
(Morgantown) for their successful project, and to 
St. Francis Xavier High School (Parkersburg) for 
their plans to carry this interest into another year. 


Plays presented at the Festival were: 


SEEDS OF SUSPICION 

St. Peters High School, Fairmont 
DISPLACED BABY SITTER 

St. Mary’s High School, Clarksburg 
A SAINT’S REPOSE 

Don Bosco School, Huttonsville 
IDOLS 

St. Joseph Academy, Wheeling 
HIGH WINDOW 

Charleston Catholic High School, Charleston 
RIDERS TO THE SEA 

St. Francis Xavier High School, Parkersburg 
THE BOND BETWEEN 

St. Joseph High School, Huntington 
GREY BREAD 

St. Francis High School, Morgantown 




















PLAY PRODUCTION WORK SHEET 





TITLE: THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS 


AUTHOR: JAMES THURBER 
ADAPTATION MADE BY LOIS REMINGTON. 


EVALUATION : 


SYNOPSIS : 


CHARACTERS : 


PRODUCTION : 


AUDIENCE: 


CONVENTIONS : 


PUBLICITY: 


ROYALTY: 


PUBLISHER : 


Millions of readers have found themselves spellbound by "The 
Thirteen Clocks", a modern fairy tale by Jemes Thurber. In play 
form it is a delightful fantasy with a wealth of imagery, 
pleasing poetry, and the author's special brand of humor--- 
philosophy with a light touch. 


The tale involves a gloomy old castle on a lonely hill where 
there are 13 clocks, ea princess and her uncle, a cold duke whose 
main flaw is being wicked. He will not give Saralinda's hand in 
marriage, since hers is the only warm hand in the castle. [Even 
the hands of his watch and the hands of all the thirteen clocks 
are frozen-- at ten minutes to five. The suitors of Saralinda 
are given impossible feats to perform, and all fail. Prince 
Zorn of Zorna comes to town disguised as a minstrel, falls in 
love with the princess, and is ordered by the Duke to find a 
thousand jewels and to start the frozen clocks. With the help 
of the Golux, who uses logic instead of magic, and Hagga, who 
laughs until she cries jewels, the Prince returns to Coffin 
Castle and ties the guards in knots. Princess Saralinda starts 
the clocks with her warm hand and the Duke is left alone with 
his jewels, But the jewels turn again to tears as the invisible 
Todal enters and carries off the Duke. 


Fantasy---Comedy 


4 women, 15 men (May be done with all girls---fantasy 
characters ) 


May be done proscenium or arena. Performance given in arena 
style and had a permanent group of levels and flew a castle. 
Scenes include: a tavern, a castle, a woods, Hagga's hut, 

a dungeon. 


A bit complex, much imaginetion needed in acting, directing, and 
technical work. Running time: 1 hour, 20 minutes. 


The young in heart. 


Stylized, unrealistic; including sets, lighting, costumes, and 
make-up. 


Unlimited possibilities. We used some mobiles and silk screen 
posters, 


By special permission from James Thurber, West Cornwall, 
Connecticut. 


Simon and Schuster, New York, N. Y. 























FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK... . 


The semi-annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
will be held on June 19th in Davenport, lowa. The 
Sisters of the Blessed Virgin Mary have graciously 
invited us to meet at Immaculate Conception Acad- 
emy. 


While cooperation of all members is the wheel that 
keeps the Conference rolling, the rolling can hardly 
be smooth unless the hub is strong. The Board mem- 
bers and the Regional Chairmen must be welded to- 
gether through a completely unified spirit and 
through efficient organization. The strengthening 
of that hub has been one of our major aims. It is 
essential then, that we make every effort and sacri- 
fice to get together so that the resultant plans and 
ideas are the best. 


Can you help? You must! 


If you are a Regional chairman or a member of the 
Board, you will need little more than this reminder 
to be present on that date. 


If you are a member, will you offer any assistance 
that will make it possible for your Chairman to at- 
tend. It is to your interest as an individual member, 
as well as in the interest of the Region, that your 
area is represented. 


The Regional chairmen are not members of the 
Board but are asked to sit in on the meeting to 
give the benefit of their ideas, suggestions, and to 
keep us informed as to needs, ways and means. We 
need their help on plans for the future. 


And last, but not least, will you ask the Holy 
Ghost to guide us to greater achievement in our 
plans for the 1954-55 Year. 








TO SUCH AS THESE, OUR THANKS! 


Recent mention of THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS, 
adapted by a student at Marylhurst College (Maryl- 
hurst, Oregon) and presented by the Drama depart- 
ment, sounded too fascinating to pass over lightly. 
In response to our request, Miss Jean Scharfenberg, 
director of the Drama department and Miss Lois 
Remington who made the adaptation, generously 
sent a copy to the CTC Library and also offered the 
Production Work Sheet for this issue. We find our- 
selves truly impressed by the graciousness of so 
many groups which, like Marylhurst College, barely 
wait for the ink to dry on their membership cards 
before they are giving service and co-operation. Such 
interest and zeal deserve special mention. 


Another group, similarly Catholic Theatre-minded, 
is the Parkside Players (Chicago). Not content with 
merely joining, they have started a campaign urging 
their members to take up individual membership in 
the Conference. The expense of a large number of 
brochures and copies of the Calendar was assumed 
by the group in order to give these prospective mem- 
bers the literature that would permit them “to see 
for themselves.” Surely these groups are part of 
“the leaven” without which we could not continue. 








AETA CONVENTION 


The 1954 AETA Conference will be held at Michi- 
gan State College (East Lansing, Michigan) August 
29, 30 and 31. This is the association’s first, inde- 
pendent, summer meeting. The theme will be PRO- 
DUCTION PROBLEMS FOR TOWN AND GOWN. 
Michigan State College offers ideal facilities as well 
as ideal climate for that time of year. The program 
features speakers of national reputation. 


We would like to see a large representation of 
Catholic Drama directors attend and take active part 
in the proceedings. It is also an excellent time for us 
to meet or renew acquaintanceship. To insure this 
pleasure, we are making arrangements for a CTC 
luncheon on August 29, the first day of the Conven- 
tion. The exact time and place can be procured 
through inquiry at the Information Desk upon ar- 
rival. Mark your calendar then, for a luncheon date 
on August 29th. 








(Continued from page 2) 


speaking which will kill all meaning and artistry, so 
again it becomes the director’s duty to watch out for 
this. If it does happen, she must wake up each sleep- 
ing member and help them to recapture alertness. 
She must keep the group constantly experiencing, 
not merely just thinking lines. Words which come 
from the head and not from the heart as well, lack 
the imaginative life spark, and may even cause the 
meaning to become obscure. 


The chief factors in preserving vitality in the 
Speaking Choir are the mind, the feelings and the 
imagination. If any of these cease to function, some- 
thing leaves the speaking, and it is the task of the 
director to help sustain this vitality. 


This is especially so in directing choruses for 
Choric Drama, a very ancient art, revived in the 
theatre in recent years. Because these choruses are 
so closely related to the dramatic action of the play, 
being frequently used to bind the action together, 
they demand particular vitality and vividness. Such 
choruses often use a considerable amount of dra- 
matic movement, which is not so of the regular 
Chorus work of the Speaking Choir. As a rule the 
director of the chorus in Choric Drama is not re- 
sponsible for the movement of the groups. That is 
handled by one who has made a special study of the 
meanings of the various movements of the body, al- 
though both the director of the Choir and the direc- 
tor of the dramatic movement work in close colla- 
boration. 


I mention Choric Drama because the director also 
has a definite part to play in this field of interpreta- 
tion. But the directing in which the majority of us 
are most interested, is that of the Speaking Choir, 
and that demands broad knowledge and a strong 
sense of the artistic, plus complete subordination of 
the individual, so that we may help our students to 
bring to an audience through the power of the spoken 
word, the wealth and beauty of English literature, 
which is the heritage of all English Speaking people. 

























BACKSTAGE CUES 


Looking back over approximately fifteen student- 
productions of the last year, one of my unfavorable 
impressions (there have, of course, been favorable 
ones, too!) has been the lack of attention to detail 
in the costuming and makeup of the character. The 
study, time, and effort given to vivid portrayal of 
character are all too frequently lost to the audience 
by the disturbing sight of a pair of loafers below an 
1890 outfit, the new Italian hair-cut over a panniered 
gown, or a pony tail crowning the attempt to look 
like a lady of the 17th century. Yes, these are dis- 
turbing — and unnecessary. 


Perhaps the most frequent fault occurs with 
women’s hair. The fashion of the day finds it short 
and so the director just says “Let it alone — we'll 
ignore it’”” — but the audience won’t! A little thought 
and time can save the day. After all, the outlay of 
time and money for costuming is hardly warranted 
unless we can go all the way and complete the pic- 
ture. 


Sometime during the school year, the Drama de- 
partment should conduct a drive to collect as many 
false hair-pieces as possible. Chignons, braids, 
switches, clusters of curls — (and all of these false 
pieces have been used by milady without blushing 
during the past years!) should be collected and then 
dressed for use in the play. The short bob can then 
be combed back so that, with the addition of the 
chignon at top or back of head, the effect will be that 
of a middle-aged woman and in correct style for the 
period. Use of hair-laquer or waving lotion will hold 
unruly ends flat and in place. 


Braids can be used in many different arrange- 
ments. Around the crown of the head, looped to- 
gether in chignon fashion, across the top in coronet 
style, or hanging — these are all possible arrange- 
ments. The coronet style is excellent to effect rega- 
lity, and is also an ideal arrangement for the girl 
who is either too short or whose face — too round 
and full — needs the height that makes it appear 
longer and thinner. 


Hair that is fine or thin will not hold the weight 
of a false piece too easily. Try sewing a tuck-comb 
on the under side which will then cause it to grip 
better and eliminate any worry as to its security. 
Much of the difficulty resultant from short unruly 
hair can, of course, be avoided by warning the cast 
to keep the scissors aways from their hair for at 
least several weeks before the play. There is no need 
for them to go about lost in their shaggy locks, but 
short bobs can be avoided by two to three weeks of 
advance warning. 


Hair-nets — (not nylon, but human, double-mesh, 
cap-shape style) will also help to hold down bristling 
or short ends. This, with the use of the laquer, 
practically guarantees a well-groomed and secure 
hair-do. Use of a hair-net is also suggested for a 
matronly appearance. It tends to flatten and take 





away the youthful and feminine softness that loose, 
soft curls give to the face. 


Most girls, left to their own devices, will fasten hair 
with dozens of bobbie pins. These catch the light 
on the stage and the steel display is anything but at- 
tractive. Just as the devices of good acting should 
never be apparent, the way in which hair is secured 
should certainly not be obvious. How secure the 
hair then? Use one or two very large hair-pins or 
tuck-combs underneath the hairpieces where they 
will anchor it very firmly but not show. Finish the 
job by use of invisible hairpins. The number of pins 
is not nearly so important as placing them in strate- 
gic positions where they do the most good and show 
the least. If bobbie pins are essential — for either 
false piece or just in securing one’s usual hair-dress 
— they should be slipped under a strand of hair so 
that they do not catch the light and show. No hair 
stylist would think of permitting a customer to leave 
his shop with pins plastered all over her head. Not 
a single pin should show on the finished job. 


Last, but not least, do some research on the cor- 
rect hairdress for the period and for the réle. Prac- 
tice long before the performance. The right hair- 
dress is the crowning touch and can be the crown- 


ing glory. 








CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 


The 1954 Annual Meeting of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference will be held at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, on August 23-28. The pro- 
gram is designed to be of interest and profit to teach- 
ers of children’s dramatics, recreation directors, com- 
munity theatre leaders and workers in all phases of 
theatre for children. There will be workshop sessions 
on creative dramatics under the leadership of Dr. 
Winifred Ward, professor emeritus of Northwestern 
University and author of several texts on this sub- 
ject. The costume workshop will be directed by Mrs. 
Lee Mitchell, costumer for the Children’s Theatre 
of Evanston. Mr. William McCreary, of the Cleve- 
land Playhouse, will head the scenery sessions. Dr. 
Frank Whiting, University of Minnesota, will give 
demonstrations in directing. 


This year, for the first time, the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, of which the Children’s 
Theatre Conference is a division, will hold its annual 
convention following the children’s theatre meetings. 
This makes it possible for persons to attend both 
conventions, geting a broad picture of educational 
theatre in America. 


Further information may be secured from Mr. 
Jed Davis, Department of Speech, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 











